, 


But thy right hand and thine 


The little one hath become a 
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OUR REPUBLIC. 


O Gop, we have heard with 
our ears, : 
- Our fathers have told us, 


What deeds thou didst in 
their days, 
What thou didst in the 


days of old. 
With a strong hand and an 
wy outstretched arm 
' Thou didst guide the people 
across the sea; 
“Thou didst scatter the inhabi- 
tants before them, 
_ And didst cause our fathers 
j ; to prosper, | 
For not by their swords 
a, obtained they the land, 
Nor did their own arms give 
them the victory, 


ari, 
Because thou hadst favor 
unto them. 


thousand, 
And the small one a great 
nation ; 
Let the redeemed of the Lord 
say this, 
Whom he hath redeemed 
from many lands. 


From the East and from the 
West, 
And from the North and 
from the South, 
Oh, let them praise the Lord 
for his goodness, 
For his wonderful works to 
the children of men. 


* 


} 
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FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON. 


“CRADLE OF LIBERTY.” 


the town meeting reported in favor 
of establishing a market house, but 
the town after debating the subject 
disallowed it. 

In 1740, when the matter was 
again brought up, Peter Faneuil, a 
wealthy man, offered to build a mar- 
ket house provided the town would 
legally authorize, and make proper 
regulations for its care. There 
was such a division of opinion on 
the subject that it was accepted by 
a majority of only seven votes out 
of 727 persons voting. 

The building was completed in 
1742; and three days after, at a 
meeting of the citizens, it was ac- 
cepted, and a vote of thanks sent 
to Mr. Faneuil. The town voted at 
that time that the building should 
be called “ Faneuil Hall” forever ; 
also that a portrait of the donor 
should be placed on its walls. 

The first architect John 
Smibert, the painter; Samuel Rug- 
gles was the builder. It was not 
intended to build more than one 
story for the market, but with 
noble generosity Faneuil went be- 
yond his original proposal, and 
built another story for a town hall. 
The hall when finished would hold 
one thousand persons. In 1763 the 
interior was destroyed by fire, but 
it was rebuilt. 

Curiously enough, the first pub- 
lic oration delivered in Faneuil 
Hall was a funeral eulogy, pro- 
nounced on the death of Peter 
Faneuil in 1743. In the course of 
his address the orator said, “‘ May 
Liberty always spread its joyful 
wings over this place. May loyalty 
to a king under whom we enjoy 
that liberty ever remain our 
character.” 


was 
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FANEUIL HALL. 

ANEUIL HALL, in Boston, is a place 
where patriotism these many years has 
found a home. In times of great excite- 

ment the citizens have held meetings and “rocked 


the ‘Cradle of Liberty’ ’’ with appeal or 
denunciation. Our famous Americans have 


delivered stirring orations from its platform ; 
successful generals and conspicuous leaders 


have been complimented by banquets within 


The first story is filled with stalls for the sell- 
ing of meats and vegetables. The second story 
is occupied by the noted hall above that are 
various rooms held by the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Boston, a very old 
and unique body of semi-military character. 
This organization is collecting valuable books, 
relies, and paintings, illustrating the history of 
Boston. 

The facts about Faneuil Hall are as follows: 

The question of markets had been discussed 
for many years; and in 1717 the committee of 


Faneuil Hall was illuminated, by 
a vote of the town, on the news of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act. During the winter of 1775-76, 
the British officers, under the patronage of Gen- 
eral Howe, fitted the hall into a very neat theatre, 
where they amused themselves chiefly with giving 
performances ridiculing the patriots. 

When Lafayette was in Boston in 1784, the 
merchants gave him a dinner in Faneuil Hall. 
At every toast thirteen cannon were discharged 
in Market Square by a train of artillery. The 
picture of Washington had been concealed by 
drapery, and when in the course of a banquet 
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it was unveiled, the Marquis rose to his feet, 
clapped his hands, and seemed deeply moved as 
he gazed on the features of his old commander. 
The audience was not less affected than the 
distinguished guest. The Marquis was fond of 
identifying himself with the Americans, and in 
this way won their love and admiration. 

Among the attractions to the old Cradle of 
Liberty, the portraits which adorn the walls are 
not the least ; and itis to be regretted that some 
which have hung there and would now be highly 
prized were either destroyed or spirited away by 
vandal hands. The west end of the hall is 
covered with paintings. The large picture by 
Healey, representing Webster replying to Hayne 
in the Senate, first attracts the view. The por- 
traits of John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
Joseph Warren are by Copley. Peter Faneuil, 
Rufus Choate, Abraham Lincoln, Governor An- 
drew, and others are among the noted pictures 
there. The superb clock on the eastern gallery 
was presented to the city by the school children 
in 1850. 


Beneath me flows the Rhine; and like the stream 


of time, it flows amid the ruins of the past. TI see 
myself therein, and know that I am old. Thou, 
too, shalt be old. Be wise in season. Like the 


stream of thy life runs the stream beneath us. 
Down from the distant Alps, out into the wide world, 
it bursts away, like a youth from the house of his 
fathers. Broad-breasted and strong, and with 
earnest endeavors, like manhood, it makes itself a 
way through these difficult mountain passes. And 
at length in old age it falters, and its steps are 
weary and slow, and it sinks into the sand, and 
through its grave passes into the great ocean, which 


is eternity. LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday 
SOCIETY GIRLS AND OTHER GIRLS. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


{ ) HAT shall we call the other girls? Are 
W they all the girls who are not Society girls ? 
' Ts it only a certain kind of girl in this great 
country who goes into Society ? What is Society, 
—a house, a set, or the world? Are all Society girls 
frivolous, ignorant, and snobbish? Are all other 
girls sensible, learned, and free from snobbishness ? 
What makes the difference, — their homes, public or 
private day-school, Sunday Schools, or themselves ? 
What is the difference between good manners and 
graceful manners, between tact and sympathy, be- 
tween culture and education? If girls are mixed 
together what happens? Are’ rules for behavior of 
any use? Which helps you most in not being the 
wrong kind of Society girl or the wrong kind of the 
other girl,— Religion, History, the Declaration of 
Independence, or the Bible? Have many girls such 
manners that it seems as if they had known only 
the words “ free and equal?” 
We all know what is meant by a “ best girl” and 
a “nice girl,” but when girls talk of Society and 
other girls they do not know exactly what they 
mean nor what any one else means by those words. 
There is no use in denying that some people are 
rich and some poor, that some are distinguished, 
others unknown; but it is very silly to imagine that 
because a girl is poor or of average ability she can- 
not go into Society. She has just as many evenings 
in the week as the rich girl, though each has differ- 
ent things to do in the day-time. Each has her own 
kind of fun and her own kind of duty. Both can 
go to subscription parties, though the price for one 
girl may be four dollars, for the other twenty-five 
cents. Society will be at both parties, else there 
could not be any party. 
The two kinds of girls like boys and evening calls, 
but neither would enjoy the other’s callers or par- 


ties. If both kinds would only get rid of the idea 
that there is a special circle which is Society, and 
that all the rest of a village, town, or city is not 
Society, the world would be a great deal happier. 

Each girl has her own circle of friends and 
acquaintances, and should not try to get into some- 
body’s else circle, just because she thinks it is a 
little more fashionable. It is like wanting to wear 
cheap silks when plain cambrics are better. One’s 
own friends are more satisfactory than somebody’s 
else friends. Then circles are always widening 
and touching each other from the natural reasons 
of love, friendship, and work, and not just for the 
sake of fashion. 

Girls and boys say they “must be particular 
whom they know.” Of course they must be, because 
they do not want to go with bad and vulgar boys 
and girls; but when others are only coarse or rude, 
do not be afraid of them. If you never have any- 
thing to do with such boys and girls, they cannot 
learn to grow refined. 

Girls have a way of saying of one another “I 
don’t see why I need go with her.” You need not 
always go with her, but don’t always refuse to invite 
her to your house. Don’t bow to her with your 
eyelids only. Don’t snub her because she does not 
go to your school or does not live on vour street. 
She must learn and live somewhere. There are 
too many people in any one place for all to go 
to the same schocl.or to live on the same street. 
Boys and girls want to value each other for their 
purposes and their work, not for their houses or 
dresses. 

“But I can’t make myself like her,” says the 
Society girl who is stylish, of some other girl, who 
is clean but dowdy. Perhaps you can’t like her, but 
you can learn to appreciate her. Her want of style 
is as natural toher as your want of common sense 
is to you. 

The other girls know they have not got something 
which Society girls have, but they are sure they 
love their mothers. They are busy fitting them- 
selves to earn their own living, they like a good 
time,and have it, and they feel they have got 
something in them which is going to make them 
self-reliant and capable. If by and by they can 
acquire the grace of the Society girl they will be 
glad, but meanwhile they will not submit to being 
snubbed by them. So though they are shivering 
with timidity, they put on an independent air which 
is not graceful, and they know it. They are self- 
conscious. 

It is just this self-consciousness which spoils 
people. Society girls and the other girls think too 
much about themselves. It is the Rare girls who 
think only of others, m making them happy without 
any conscious effort on their own part, because 
being sunny-tempered and full. of sympathy, they 
can’t help making every one happier. : 

Girl snobs are worse than boy snobs. Sometimes 
they are kind, when they are sure that the girl to 
whom they show the kindness will not come into 
social conflict or contact with them. The kindness 
that takes courage is that which is shown to one 
who is almost, but not quite, in one’s own “set.” 
There ought not to be any such word or even any 
thought of exclusiveness. 

Girls who have “sets” will go to a lecture or a 
party and say there was no one there, just because 
they did not happen to see any one whom they knew. 
They are willing to admit that others are brighter 
than they if they can add, “ Oh, but you know they 
are not in my ‘set.’”” That is the meanness of it; 
and the funny part is that each set has its own kind 
and looks down upon another set, till any one would 
think they had never studied history, and seen that 
all sorts of girls are needed, and that the best valua- 
tion of a girl is the worth of her character. 

“Sets” are everywhere ; that’s another queer 
thing until it is understood. Molly was red-haired, 
rather dirty, freckled, rude, poor, and lived with her 
family in a wretched little tenement. Some one 
asked her where Liza lived. She tossed her head, 
saying, “‘Liza’s father is an organ-grinder. I don’t 


’sociate with her. I don’t know nothing about her 
She don’t live in our alley.” . 

“You might tell the lady she lives next door te 
your alley,” interrupted another frowsly child; “jus' 
because Liza isn’t in your set ’cause she’s orful 
poor, you needn’t pretend you don’t know nothin’ 
*bout her.” 

What makes girls free and equal (see Declaratiol 
of Independence, only read it when you feel pleas- 
ant) is not birth, but sympathy, — but “that’s 
another story.” 


I love a serious preacher, who speaks for 
sake, and not for his own ; who seeks my salvati on, 
and not his own vainglory. He best deserves to t 
heard who uses speech only to clothe his thoughtal 1) 
and his thoughts only to promote truth and virtu e. 
Nothing is more detestable than a professed 
declaimer, who retails his discourses as a quack 
does his medicine. MASSILLON, — 


For Every Other Sunday. * 4 
HOW CYRUS JOHN DISTURBED THE 
MEETING. : \ 

BY KATE L, BROWN. = 


UNT Priscilla sat by the west window of the 
A fore-room, knitting. a d 
It was a warm afternoon. The cattl 
stood in the shade, almost too lazy to eat, eve 
In the garden the flowers drooped their silk 
heads, and the drowsy boom of the bees in t 
hollyhocks came across the way like a lullaby. 
Upon the children alone the spell of silence and 
of sleep had not fallen. They were as energetic 
and merry as ever. 
From the maple grove just below came the 
music of their laughter, so frequent and so loud 
that Aunt Priscilla glanced out at them with vag 
uneasiness. ‘ 

Somehow, the tranquil calm of the househo 
was rather upset these days, for Nathan Jared 
from New Bedford was visiting his little co 
Cyrus John, Lucy Esther, and Lois Fairbrother. 

Aunt Priscilla felt a vague sense of uneasines: 
whenever this young man was in town. 4 

To be sure she lashed her conscience for darin 
believe ill of the son of one of the pillars of th 7 
Meeting. 

Andrew Fox was.aman of the world, as far 
an enthusiastic Friend could be so. 

He lived in a fine house, and gave his family 
books, pictures, and musical instruments. 

Though they still wore the Quaker garb there 
were various little liberties taken with it, vario 
additions and adornments that made good Aw 
Priscilla shake her head. For example, Nathan — 
Jared’s sister Hannah wore blue ribbons in her 
sunny hair, inside of the dove-color that Lucy and 
Lois were accustomed to. E 

Nathan Jared had brought a present of pale wi 
rose silk snoods for his little cousins. But they — 
were locked up in Aunt Priscilla’s bureau, and the ~ 
small girls sighed with hopeless longing. _ 

But Andrew Fox was a great man, and no one — 
could gainsay his moral worth. a 

Nathan Jared had the countenance of a cherub, 
full of innocent sweetness. His round eyes were 
blue as the heavens, and his fat pink chin cle 
with an enormous dimple. His white hair refus 
to lie straight, but kinked up in the most wickedly 
worldly little curls. Aunt Priscilla sometimes 
soaped them down with a hearty application of a 
wet brush. But in a brief while every little oa 
let was flying. Even Aunt Priscilla saw the futility 
of her labors. 

Nathan Jared was a mild, soft-spoken lad, 
quiet as a mouse. Yet whenever he made them a 
visit the air seemed full of suppressed excitement. 
The other children were possessed of a — 1 
gayety that made Aunt Priscilla shake her h 
It was well that she did not know half the pran 
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1 
ont these demure little Quakers cut up when her 
back was turned. 
They were having a beautiful time down under 
maples. Lucy Esther was arrayed in a most 
eous and startling manner. Her mother’s 
‘bbath shawl was gathered about her waist, flow- 
g backward in a train just as any world’s people 
ould dress. Yes, and it was liberally sprinkled 
with erimson roses, pinned on by the admiring 
sis Fairbrother. A red woollen scarf was tied 
about her waist; daisy chains dangled from her 
neck ; and her sunbounet, bent out to resemble a 
fashionable bonnet, was decked with sunflowers 
and bachelor’s buttons. 
Beside this gay little lady stood Cyrus John, 
adorned with a brilliant blue necktie and button- 
hole bouquet, his hat stuck rakishly on one side. 
_ Nathan Jared sat on the wood pile, his chubby 
~ countenance perceptibly lengthened. He wore his 
oo spectacles, and gazed over them sternly at 
_ the delinquent pair. 
“Cyrus John, thee has broken the rules of the 
Meeting,” he said, very much as Elder Jedediah 
Harkins might have. “ Thee has married out of 
Meeting, —is it not so?” 
i “It is so,” responded the culprit, with becoming 
_ meekness. 
_ “Thee has married not only out of the Meeting, 
b Lillie Smith, — will 


but one of the world’s people. 
thee become a Friend, and put off these gauds?” 


> waving majestically at the woollen scarf and flower- 


crowned chapeau. 

Rh “No, I won’t!” responded Lucy Esther, with 
‘true worldly spirit. “I won’t look like a fright for 

| any one.” 

“ Thee is a vain woman, seeking after the Devil’s 
snares,” said Elder Jedediah, solemnly shaking his 
venerable head. 

“What is the will of the Meeting? Brothers 
Me and sisters, this man has broken our rules, and his 
s 
é 
z] 


wife refuses to repent and enter the true path. Is 
_- it the will of the Meeting that he be turned out of 
our midst?” 

The “Meeting,” besides Lois Fairbrother, was 
made up of old Pomp, the dog, and John Howard, 

_ the gray cat, both of whom were fast asleep. So 
eS Lois answered for the Meeting, and Cyrus John and 
his bride were turned out. 

So dreadful a fate did not seem to daunt the 
spirits of the pair. : 

; Lucy Esther tossed her head and remarked, — 

“Who cares for the old Meeting. We’re world’s 
people now, and we 11 do anything we like, — 
‘we ‘ll —we ll go to the circus!” 

Nathan Jared jumped down 
in great excitement. 
‘ “J’ll tell thee something, if thee will promise 
“never to tell Aunt Priscilla. I have been to a 
circus myself, and thee can never imagine how fine 
it was!” 

Cyrus John and Lucy Esther fairly squealed with 
the excitement of the revelation. They forgot 
their role as bride and groom, and listened with 
unhallowed delight to their cousin’s account of that 
great day. 

In a moment he was showing them how the 
clown conducted himself. All wanted to imitate 
his performances, and Lucy Esther fell from Pomp’s 
pack as she was emulating the monkey’s skill in 

F riding around the ring. There was a lump on the 
‘stout little arm, but what did Lucy Esther care? 
‘Life was infinitely fascinating whenever Cousin 
Nathan Jared paid them a visit. 

The children took a secret and awful delight in 
rousing their imaginations with world’s stories. 
When the boys went for the cows, later, a dispute 
took place as to the comparative bravery of the 
two. ‘ 
“Thee dares do nothing,” said Nathan Jared, 
adding pityingly, “ Well, thee is right under Aunt 
Priscilla’s thumb.” 

“Thee lies!” cried the boy, hotly, “I dare do 
anything.” 

“Thee dares not say 


from the wood-pile 


ce gah 


‘Boo!’ right out in meet- 


ing,” said Nathan Jared,” mentioning the first 
thing that happened to come into his fly-away 
consciousness. 

“TJ tell thee I do dare, and I will the very next 
First Day.” 

“Does thee really mean it?” 

“J do mean it. I’ll show thee, Nathan Jared 
Fox, that I am not under any one’s thumb.” 

“Tf thee’ll do it, Ill take back all I said. Tl 
own thee a man of spirit.” 

“Thee ’ll see,” replied Cyrus John, firmly. 

It was First Day, and the Meeting-house was 
full. It was also a very warm day, and the spirit 
had not moved. Nathan Jared sat on the front 
bench, but Cyrus John and his father were in a side 
row, across the aisle. ; 

For nearly an hour they had sat in unbroken 
silence. Nathan Jared now and then looked at his 
cousin significantly, but it was an easier thing to 
boast beforehand than to do when the hour struck. 
At last Nathan twirled his thumbs with a glance at 
Aunt Priscilla that wandered ironically back to 
Cyrus John. 

“Boo-oo!” said Cyrus John, loudly. 

The next moment he was icy cold with terror at 
his own wickedness. Of course every one started, 
and old Mrs. Snead leaned across the aisle and 
handed him her smelling-bottle. 

He felt his father’s arm encircle him, and the 
bottle was pressed to his nose. At that instant 
Cyrus Jolin felt as indisposed as nearly every one 
judged him to be. 

A little later the meeting broke up, Cyrus John’s 
“po0-00!” being the only audible remark that had 
been made. 

It was only a step from the Meeting-house to 
his home, and his father held his hand all the way. 

“Thee ’d better go to bed, my son,” said the good 
man, kindly. ‘It has been a hot week, and thee 
has run and raced so much thee has a fever.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Aunt Priscilla. “Thee has 
not looked well for several days. Ill bring thee up 
some senna tea, and a sweat ‘ll do thee good.” 

Whatever Cyrus John felt, he said nothing. He 
did not reveal even to his cousin the horrors of that 
day. 

Years after, as we sat on the piazza looking across 
at the purple mountains, Grandfather told me this 
little story. The Meeting-house still stood there, 
put the old days were gone. 

Uncle Nathan Jared was now a “ pillar” in the 
Unitarian Church in New Bedford, and Grandfather 
no longer wore the gray garb or used the plain 
speech of the Friends. 

Both had cheerfully endured the ordeal of being 
turned out of meeting because of the marriages 
they had made. 

“JT can show you the very spot, Kittykins ; you 
just run for the keys.” 

So in a moment I looked at the place where 
Cyrus John had disturbed the Meeting. 


It is not what a man gets, but what a man is, that 
he should think of. He should first think of his 
character, and then of his condition. He that has 
character need have no fears about his condition. 
Character will draw after it condition. Circum- 
stances obey principles. BEECHER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CIMABUE AND GIOTTO. 


[Adapted from the French for FvERY OTHER 
Sunpay. By K. H.] 


URING the thirteenth century, a young man 
1) by the name of Cimabué entered the school 
of painting at Florence, at that time, accord- 
ing to the direction of the senate, under the charge 
of Greek painters. His work was not at first 
remarkable, but he finally succeeded in painting 
figures in his pictures which did not look as though 
they were cut out of wood, and whose garments had 
some natural folds. 


He painted for the church of Santa Maria Novella 
at Florence a Madonna, which was so beautiful that 
the people carried it in a procession to the church. 
This Madonna is still preserved, and travellers who 
visit Florence cannot but remark its superiority to 
the older pictures. They can also judge how much 
improvement remained still to be made. 

Cimabué was also a remarkable architect; but 
perhaps we are most grateful to him because he 
found and instructed in his art a disciple who much 
surpassed his master. 

One morning, as Cimabué was taking a walk in 
the country near Florence, he saw a little half- 
clothed herdsman watehing some goats. The boy, 
instead of lounging lazily, as is the habit of most 
shepherds, was leaning over a flat rock; he was 
trying to sketch, with a pointed stone, the figure of 
one of his goats. Cimabué went softly toward him, 
for he was curious to see the work of so young and 
uninstructed a child; the artist was surprised and 
delighted with what he found. The little shepherd 
showed true talent for drawing. 

“ What is thy name?” he asked. 

“Giotto,” answered the urchin, not suspecting 
that his whole life would be changed by this 
meeting. A 

“Thou findest pleasure in making a picture of 
thy goats?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And thou wouldst be pleased if I should teach 
thee drawing ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the child, full of wonder at the 
proposition of this benevolent stranger. 

“Then,” concluded Cimabué, “I must ask the 
consent of thy parents.” 

The parents joyfully consented, and the young 
Giotto entered his master’s studio. At that time, 
boys of twelve or thirteen years commenced thie 
study of painting, while now little is attempted 
until the pupil is eighteen or nineteen years old. 

Giotto made rapid progress. He became a painter, 
a sculptor, and an architect. Before he was thirty 
years old, he had already constructed the bell-tower 
of the cathedral of Florence, modelled the statues 
which are still on the facade of that building; and 
a celebrated mosaic which can be seen at the 
present time under the portico of St. Peter's at 

Rome was executed after his designs. This mosaic 
is called in Italian Navicella (the boat of Saint 
Peter); it represents Jesus Christ walking on tlie 
water, holding Saint Peter by the hand, while the 
other fishermen, remaining in the boat, look at him 
with expressions and attitudes of astonishment, 
fear, and admiration. 

Giotto’s other works were executed either in 
fresco on the walls of churches and convents, gr in 
distemper on panels of wood. 

M. Eugene Miintz, the author of several works 
on Italian painting, writes: “The glory of Giotto 
consists in haying found the secret of gesture, which 
gives expression to his figures, — an expression 
alternately familiar, tender, or pathetic.” 

This great artist could never have attained this 
true representation of gesture if he had not watched 
with the most careful attention all the scenes 
passing before him, in order to catch the move- 
ments and expression of the people. He used to 
go to churches to see the pious men and women at 
their prayers; to processions to see them bow down 
under the bishop’s benediction; to the squares and 
market-places, in order to surprise them in their 
familiar movements, — some sleeping on the steps . 
of a building, others walking or bargaining for 
a few vegetables, disputing, or even fighting with 
knives in their hands. He always remembered any 
gesture that he wished to copy ; he had only to 
close his eyes in order to call again this gesture to 
his remembrance, exactly as every one of us can 
recall and repeat a sentence which we have heard. 

This wonderful observation of Nature, rare in 
every age, lias given birth to a legend that the old 
biographers of our painter recount. 

Giotto, according to this legend, wished to paint 
a dead Christ. He had never seen anything of this 
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kind, of course, and so he tried fastening his model 
with cords to the arms of the cross; and when the 
poor man was thus without defence he stabbed him. 
His dead Christ was found, —he had only to copy 
the model. 

He finished his work quickly, and then took it to 
the Pope, who was carried away with admiration at 
the sight of this masterpiece. Giotto profited by 
his enthusiasm to confess his crime and ask absolu- 
tion, but the wrathful pope threatened him with 
death. 

Giotto had recourse to a stratagem; he took a 
substance with which he daubed his painting so 
that the picture was completely effaced. The Pope, 
ii despair at losing so beautiful a work, entreated 
the artist to paint another like it, and promised 
him a pardon for his crime. Giotto,. dipping a 
sponge in water, washed off the daubing, and the 
Christ reappeared, as beautiful as ever. 

However, there is not one word of truth in this 
story; but it is true that for two centuries, in every 


country, every painting of Christ was imitated from 
the work of this Florentine artist. 

Giotto had the defects of his age; he drew hands 
and feet carelessly; his landscapes have only a 
distant connection with Nature ;-and for a shepherd, 
the sheep that he has put in some of his frescoes 
are not successes, — they resemble little wooden 
sheep. But just as he was, notwithstanding these 
secondary defects, he was one of the greatest artists 
of the early Renaissance period or of any age. 


Work is of a religious nature, — work is of a 
brave nature, which it is the aim of all religion to 
be. ‘* All work of man is as the swimmer’s. A 
waste ocean threatens to devour him; if he front it 
not bravely, it will keep tts word. By incessant 
wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, 
behold how it loyally supports him, — bears him as 
its conqueror along ! 

KC Tiiss0q says Goethe, ‘‘ with ql things that 
man undertakes in this world.” CARLYLE. 
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BECAUSE SHE WAS BLIND. 
BY M. A. DEANE, 


AN aged woman, bent and gray, 

Sat plaiting straw the livelong day, 
Nor saw the sun’s decline, nor knew 
When night her sable curtains drew ; 


But still worked on, with fingers deft, 
God’s gift to those of sight bereft, 

And smiled, as came a new, sweet thought, 
With purest joy and gladness fraught. 


She long had pondered how to “ give,” 
And with her scanty earnings, live ; 
This eve, in reaching for her straw 
She touched a lamp, and quickly saw, 


Her spirit’s vision being clear, 
How to attain her purpose dear. 

*« My fellows pay for oil o° nights; 
Oh, I can give the cost of lights /” 


So all that year, she put away 
Each week what others had to pay 
For oil or candles, though, ’t is said, 
It oft encroached upon her bread. 


The missionary meeting came, — 
First in her seat, the sightless:dame. 
When passed the plate, the usual dole 
Was far outdone by this poor soul ! 


And heads were turned throughout the church ; 
The steward whispered, “’T is too much ! ” 
“Oh, no, indeed!” she cried, “I find 

"Tis what I save by being blind !” 
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WHAT PROFITETH IT? 


BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS 
BLANCHARD. 
Chapter III.: Suspense. 


/\¢) R. GILSON had gone on to 
New York a few days before, 
to meet his wife on her land- 
ing. In some way a severe 
cold had been contracted on 
the voyage. It did not take 
Mr. Gilson long to see that 
unless relief was immédiate, 
the result might be serious ; 
so taking her to one of the 
best hotels, he had sent for 
a physician. But nothing 
proved helpful. Pneumonia 
did its dreaded work in brief 
time. 
Then had followed the 
detailed telegram to Archie to spare Maurice the 
sudden shock, and now there was nothing but the 
prolonged waiting to be lived through by the two 
boys. 
Meee Gilson will never forget what Archie 
Russell was to him in those bitter days. It was 
Archie’s strength, Archie’s comfort, Archie’s hope, 
that upheld him, when the walls of his life seemed 
tottering. 
Grandly did Archie stand the strain put upon him. 
That he came forth from it thinner, careworn, — 
less buoyantly boyish, if more manly, is not to be 
wondered at, : R 
It was Archie’s arm on which Mr. Gilson leaned 
when that long, narrow box was borne from the — 
train through the silent, uncovered, parted lines of 
his foundry workmen; it was Archie’s hand to 
which Maurice clung fiercely, when they stood by — 
the open grave and took one long, last look. = 
“No, father,’ Maurice said, after the funeral, 
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when they were trying to face what lay ahead, “1 
think I’d better go back to school with Archie. 1 
need him, and the hard work of these last months 
will be good for me. Change I don’t want, —I 
would rather be near her!” 

Mr. Gilson read his boy’s heart by his own, and 
let him have his will. 

Archie’s relief was great when he saw bright 
Rita Ritchie back in her old place of honor. The 
indisposition had not proved of the import feared, 
though Dr. Pellew had warned her against over 
exertion. She had the appearance of fragility to 
the more robust Archie, but her spirits were fun- 
bubbling as ever. She made light of the whole 
 asafcetida episode, which, for that matter, was fast 
being forgotten by the school. 

There was no uncertainty in Archie’s mind now. 
His resolve was made to tell the full truth, but — 
Did he breathe more freely that the respite was 
necessary ¢ Confession must be held back till 
Maurice was stronger and better able to bear the 
blow Archie felt, by intuition, knowledge of the 
facts would be to him. 

Miss Soule, presumably, had not found courage to 
try Archie’s scheme of dealing with Bowler. He 
continued an annoyance to her. With no fondness 
_ for his books, no ambition regarding his class stand- 
ing, the school hours were to him so much time 
to be killed. 

One gray day, the boys were gathered in the gym- 
nasium, testing their athletic skill. 

Miss Soule came up, looking for Stephens, whom 
she wished to see about a theme. As she turned 
toward the door, her talk finished, her dress-skirt 
swung round in the direction of a group crowded 
about one of the rope ladders up which Archie was 
climbing. Quick as a flash, with a grimace to his 
mates, Bowler lifted his foot, as if to bring it down 
on the hem of the gown, as it gracefully swept by. 
Possibly he did not really intend to touch it, — he 
may have lost his poise; but the rough boot struck 
fully on the edge of the dress, instantly throwing 
Miss Soule from her balance. She would have 
fallen backward but for Maurice, who glared 
savagely at the red-faced Bowler, who had hardly 
time to think before he felt his coat collar grasped 
by Archie’s muscular hand, and himself held up at 
4 arm’s length and shaken like a refractory puppy. 

“ You coward!” Archie cried. 

Bowler’s face was purple. “I didn’t meanit. I 
was only in fun!” he tried to protest. 

“Wun!” said Archie, scornfully, ‘‘ You’ve been 
at your fun altogether too much in this school. If 
your wits did n’t expend all their brightness in fun 
of this kind, you ’d have seen, long ago, the rest of 
' us boys were disgusted with you. Fun! Why 
don’t you getit lawfully?) Why do you always 
take it at the expense of some one else? A boy 
that finds pleasure at the cost of any one’s comfort, 
especially a woman’s —” 

q Archie’s hand dropped. A peculiar expression 
came on his face. What did memory flame into his 


thought ? 

. - “Tam sure he did not mean it,’ Miss Soule 

j threw in, soothingly. “Don’t be too hard on him, 
; Archie.” 
é Bowler looked at her, gratefully. 
3 “You come with me,” said the senior, with 
. abruptness. ‘We might as well talk it out now 
i as ever.” 
x The second-middler hesitated; then he sullenly 
i followed Archie downstairs to one of the class 
; rooms. Miss Soule looked concerned 

e 


“Don’t you worry, Miss Soule,” Maurice said, 
», with assurance. “ Archie’s bark is worse than his 
4 bite. They ll come to an understanding. It’s 
, time some one made Bowler see himself as others 
see him. If any one can bring good out of him, it 
will be Archie. You can see that he must have 
some hold on Bowler, or the boy would not have 

gone with him.” 
“Look here, Bowler,” Archie began, when they 
were alone, his voice less harsh, “what are you in 

this school for?” 


STATE HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 


“Because I have to be,’ Bowler exclaimed, 
passionately. “I hate it! I hate books! I hate 
study! I’d rather be out in the sun —or the rain, 
for that matter —than in these confoundedly close 
rooms! But I can’t be. I’d run away —cut it 
all—go to sea—anything!—if I didn’t have a 
— mother!” 

Archie intently studied him. Those last words 
struck /a keynote. “The boy’s all right,” he 
thought, with confidence. 

“ As long as I had to be here,” Bowler went on 
vehemently, “I was bound‘to have all the fun I 
could. You might as well know I don’t get much 
at home!” he added, a challenge in his glance. 

“You don’t call monkey tricks fun, do yout” 
Archie questioned, his lip curling. Bowler changed 
color. 

“You need not think I don’t understand,” he 
retorted, with heat. “I’m not too dull to take a hint 
emphasized as yours was! I know what a fool I’ve 
been. Before you spoke a word, Gilson’s eyes had 
shown me what a contemptible idiot I was!” 

“Oh, hardly that!” Archie responded with quick 
sympathy. “ Maurice was angry. You forget how 
fond he is of Miss Soule. Come now, Bowler, 
you’ve the right stuff in you. What you want to 
do is to draw it out, live up to it, not try to crowd 
it out of sight with a pile of rubbish and pretend 
it’s not there.” 

He stood thinking. 

“ See here, Bowler,” he burst forth, “do you like 
ice-boating ?” 

“T don't know, —I never tried it,” Bowler replied 
in amazement. 

‘You shall have a chance to try it to-morrow, if 
this weather holds. Maurice had the swiftest little 
beauty made, the first of the season, and we launch 
her, to-morrow afternoon, with due ceremony. Mau- 
rice wants the boys to have the benefit of her while 
the ice lasts. I know he will be glad to have you 
one of the boys on board for the trial trip. And — 
do you skate?” 

“ Yes,” said Bowler, his eyes shining. 

“The girls are planning a skating carnivat that’s 
to be a grand affair, with races, prizes, and all that. 
Tf you care to enter, I know how to fix it. It will 
be a chance for you to get rid of some of that bot- 
tled, effervescing energy of yours, Bowler.” Archie 
laughed, as he laid his hand on Bowler’s shoulder. 

“Tf you want genuine fun,” Archie continued, 


“Didn’t you receive an invitation to Rita Ritchie’s 
sheet-and-pillowcase party ?” 
‘I have an invitation, but I fancied I would n’t 


care to go. Some of the girls are mightily stuck 
up.” 

‘Nonsense! Of course you want to go. You’ll 
get fun enough to last you for a month. Every- 


body is to be there. Maurice and I are not out 


“evenings much now, but I’ll ask Stephens to call 


for you. You’ll like Stephens when you know him 
better. He is full of wit. So is his cousin Rita. 
Why, you can’t fail to enjoy yourself. 

“ And Bowler, I have another scheme; just came 
into my head. Funny I didn’t think of it before! 
You play the flute? I know you do, and remarkably 
well, too, for I heard you one day, as I was passing 
your house. Now, Stephens manipulates the cornet 
first-rate ; Maurice plays the piano; I can execute a 
few tunes on a violin; and there’s — Don’t you see 
we might form an orchestra? Miss Durant was 
wondering what new could be found to lighten the 
debating club evenings. The girls are about jingled 
out on the piano. You could lead, you know.” 

Bowler’s face was a study. Archie’s plummet 
had struck bottom. What the boy needed was an 
interest outside himself; something that appealed 
to him more than school routine. 

“Tf you think I don’t understand —” he asserted, 
haltingly. 

“Understand? Of course you do, And it’s a 
bargain, then? The compact is made?” 

Bowler gave Miss Soule no further trouble that 
day, nor for many days. Being human, his faults 
came to.the surface at times, but his attitude was 
changed. He was now one of the boys anxious to 
pay tribute to, rather than exact tax from, their 
teacher’s patience. 

The musicians organized themselves, and their 
first performance was received by the D. C. audi- 
ence with enthusiastic appreciation. 

Bowler was a very proud boy at the close of the 
evening, when Miss Soule came up to him and 
congratulated him on his finely-rendered solo. 

“T have learned, perhaps, more than you dream 
of what is hidden in that musical soul of yours, 
Garver,” she said, holding his hand. Long had 
Bowler envied Russell and Gilson Miss Soule’s “ Ar- 
chie” and ‘Maurice.’ When she said *‘ Garver” 
he knew a barrier had been passed. He no longer 
stood in the court of the Gentiles. 
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“You have taught me an invaluable lesson, 
Archie,” she told her gallant senior, walking home 
under his escort. “If a boy is full of fun, let it have 
lawful outflow! I wish I could get at Garver Bow- 
ler’s father in a way to make him see that. Activity 
requires materia! to work off upon unexplosively ! 
That I shall not forget. You have surely stood as 
a finger post to Garver Bowler. Fortunate the boy 
who at the crossing of the ways reads his sign 
aright.” 

Something choked Archie, so he could not respond. 
His eyes stared straight into the darkness. 

“He is battling like a Trojam with those ‘ Uni- 
versal History’ lessons he so dislikes,” Miss Soule 
went on. “Ihave not had to keep him after hours 
for along time. ‘ Less school, more something else 
I may enjoy more’ seems to be his motto; and it 
works well in his case.” 

Sleep did not come readily to Archie Russell that 
night. He had not yet taken back his promise to 
himself, but these confidential talks with Miss Soule 
were fast undermining his strength. Yet he shrank, 
terror-stricken, from the thought of what he would 
become if he retained silence. 

He felt the boy within him fast giving way to 
the man. People — Miss Soule was but. one — 
approached him on this newer ground. What he 
thought, said, or would do were not to be lightly 
brushed aside, —they were to be deferred to. He 
knew he stood on more of an equality with his 
teachers than the other boys. 

Had he will, moral purpose — call it as one might 
—with a few words to tear down this pedestal on 
which his feet so securely rested? Could he bear 
to see himself lowered in Miss Soule’s thought to 
the position Bowler had so recently held? Yet the 
weeks were speeding away ! 

With the advent of cold weather scarlet fever had 
broken out in Rockway. Some of the schools had 
been closed, and it now seemed as if this shutting 
of doors would soon have to be general. Mr. Cole- 
man had been worried for some time. 

As yet, no instance had occurred in the families 
represented in the high school. The principal had 
been most insistent on the need for precaution among 
his pupils. 

It was therefore with the effect of a thunderbolt 
that one day in early February came Rita Ritchie’s 
statement that Maurice Gilson was down with the 
fever. Archie had been anxious about Maurice’s 
health for some time. He had not been well since 
his mother’s death. His condition furnished good 
soil for the planting of disease. 

“There is no doubt; he has it!” 
asserted, rising from his examination. 
grasped Archie’s hand, tightly. 

“Oh, Archie!” he exclaimed, a vague terror in 
his voice. Archie knew the morbid dread Maurice 
had long had of the fever. 

“ You will stand by me, Archie ?” he questioned, 
imploringly. 

Dr. Pellew spoke sharply. “ He will do nothing 
of the sort. What are you demanding, Maurice ? 
The risk is too great without the need. I shall tel- 
egraph to a good trained nurse I know, and in two 
hours he will be here. You don’t require Archie. 
He must not stay.” 

“J do need him,” Maurice responded, watching 
Archie’s face, his heart in his eyes 

Outside his mother and father, who stood so near 
to Archie Russell as this dear chum? He did not 
once think of the scholarship ; there was no memory 
of a deferred confession, as he answered, quietly, 
“Tf Maurice needs me, I shall stay.” 

Dr. Pellew opened his mouth in added protest, but 
something he saw in Maurice Gilson’s face choked 
back the words. 

“Tt’s sheer recklessness,” fumed the good physi- 
cian to Mr. Gilson, later on. “If anything serious 
comes from this, I shall always feel myself morally 
peace to that boy’s mother; but nevertheless, 

“Nevertheless, you understood!” finished Mr. 
Gilson, lifting a troubled glance to meet that of his 
old friend. 

They both understood. 

(To be continued.) 


Dr. Pellew 
Maurice 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand! 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON TALKS. 
No. 6. — Ben and Ross learn a Lesson. 
BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 


y EXT Saturday Ben and Ross, with many mis- 

N givings, called on Mrs. Norton, What a 

dull street, they thought, —how could any 

one be happy who had to live in it summer and 
winter ? 

“Now tell us all about it, Ross. What you said 
last night madé me hungry for more,” cried Aunt 
Flora. 

‘Hungry ?” said Lynette, to herself. 

“Ben and I thought the street mighty dull and 
the house no bigger than a wren-box. But Ben 
says the catalpa tree, when it blossoms, will make 
the front about beautiful. It was neat as a Shaker’s 
den ; and we took good care to rub our boots on the 
door mat. And who should open the door but 
Peggy’s sister, with just such round eyes and rosy 
cheeks. She’ said Mrs. Norton was hoping we ’d 
come. A nice old lady, — quite a brick.” 

“ How old,” asked his mother. 

“Sixty or seventy. She called out ‘The lads are 
bringing flowers!’ She made us draw our chairs 
close to her little table. Sally brought a vase. 
Ben arranged them for her. She and Ben were so 
chummy over sweet peas, mignonette, sweet-scented 
verbena, and the rest, that I felt as if I were taking 
lessons in the Clive greenhouse. 

«Then she turned to me and said, ‘ You arp Ross. 
Do you look like your Aunt Flora? I can’t see 
very well.’ ‘ Nobody says so,’ I answered, 

“« Well,’ said she, ‘ you love her, [know; and we 
always get to look like those we love and live 
with.’” 

“ Dear me,” thought Lynette, ‘‘ what if we should 
get to look like cook!” 

“Ben shook his watch-chain. The old lady said, 
‘Let me look at your watch; does it keep good time ? 
I hope, lads, you keep good time, too. You can’t 
tell what time seems to me now I can do so little. 
I can bear its being tedious sometimes, but it 
troubles me to think I ever wasted it. You see, 
boys, Iam a drone in the hive. My socks do good 
to the poor people who can trudge about, but to 
knit every day is tiresome. But though I miss the 
old homestead and my little garden, don’t think me 
gloomy. Youcan’t think, my lad,’ she said, turning 
to Ben, ‘what joy your flowers have brought me. 
They ‘ll last over Sunday, for Sally will cut the 
stalks and change the water I shall smell them 
while my daughter is at church and Sunday- 
school.’ 

“ Then she asked which is the reader. I read her 
four favorite hymns. One was: that beautiful hymn, 
Aunt Flora, you like so mucli, of Moore’s, with the 
grand tune, ‘Creation.’ ‘Ah, my bird verse,’ she 
said. J almost cried when she closed her eyes and 
repeated ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd.’ ” 

“Ts Ross preaching?” asked Jean, softly, of her 
mother. She had never heard him tell so long a 
story. 

“She asked me to read a chapter from Herndon’s 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
his sorrows, how she should have loved “ Massa Lin- 
kum ” just like the negroes, and how she longed to 
have seen him once when her eyes were good, but 
that she only saw pleasant sights with them. When 
the catalpa was out, and the leaves waved, it seemed 
as if little children, holding hands, were dancing 
toward her.” 

Here Jean, who was almost asleep, roused, and 
said to her mother, “Like my paper dolls.” Then 


She said how she pitied - 


she fell asleep, leaning against her mother’s knee, 
the loveliest picture of innocent happiness. 

But Ross went on. ‘“ Mrs. Norton smiled, and 
said, ‘But I shall see him some day, and my own 
dear boy, too. He died about your age He never 
made me anxious. He was always gentle,—a fine 


scholar. I hope, boys, your mothers can say the 
same of you. Do not form bad habits. Never use 
tobacco. My father was brouglit up in a seaport. 


Some idle, ill-disposed men taught him to chew, and 
he never got rid of the bad habit till he was sixty 
years old. Be gentlemen, boys, from the first and 
always. Do not drink; keep a clean tongue and a 
pure heart.’ And before we left,” said Ross, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “she asked us to repeat with 
her, just as her boy used to do, The Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

“ How interesting!’ cried Lynette, with a sigh of 
pleasure. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Flora, “ and before long we will 
go and have our little concert in Myrtle Street. 
What pleasure it must have given Miss Norton to 
hear of your visit! That, Ross, is another charm of 
kindness, —it does not stop with the one who 
receives it, but rolls on and on.” 

“ And to think,” said Ross, “that a month ago — 
no, perhaps three months ago, before you came — 
we should have laughed to scorn the idea that we 
should enjoy a visit toa poor, blind old woman. I 
don’t think old ladies are often pleasant.” (The 
only one he knew was Grandmamma Lindsay, and 
he thought her very fractious.) 

“What would grandma say to that?” bi 
Lynette, of herself. 

But Ross went straight on. “ Ben isn’t half bad, 
as you all think. He is going to ask his father’s 
friend, the oculist, if something can’t be done for 
Mrs. Norton’s eyes. He says he can pay for it.” 

“Ah,” said Aunt Flora, with such a happy voice, 
“what a valuable lesson you and Ben have 
learned!” 


Happy is the man who has that in his soul which 
acts upon the dejected as April airs upon violet 
roots. Gifts from the hand are silver and gold, but 
the heart gives that which neither silver nor gold 
can buy. To be full of goodness, full of cheerful- 
ness, full of sympathy, full of helpful hope, causes 
a man to carry blessings of which he is himself as 
unconscious as a lamp is of ils own shining. Such 
a one moves on human life as stars move on dark 
seas to bewildered mariners; as the sun wheels, 
bringing all the seasons with him from the south. 

BEEcuER, 
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TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
No. 14. — Rags’ Tricks. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


AM not going to try and tell you, dear boys and 
| girls, of all little dog Rags’ tricks. ‘To do 
that I should have to write a book. 

Neither will you hear anything about Rags’ mas- 
ter, who must have been a wonderfully clever 
man, I think, to have taught his dog so many 
things, —no, I shall only tell you of the tricks little 
Rags had learned to do to entertain his friends. 

Before you hear what Rags does, you will all 
want to know what he is and how he looks. 

He is a Skye terrier, with pretty, soft, blue-gray 
curls all over his head and down his cunning little 
back; not one of those little dogs such as you some- 
times see ladies carrying in the stréet, but a nice 
rather big dog, very well able to take care of 
himself. 

When we want him to show off his tricks, some 
one says, — 

“Rags, we are cold ; go and shut the dione a 

Up jumps Rags, runs behind the door, pushes it 
with his head till it is nearly closed, then stands on 
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_ front paws, and it is done. 
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his hind legs and gives it one good shove with his 
But sometimes it does 
not shut quite tight, and then we say, — 

“Go back, sir, and shut that door.” 

Which he does with so much energy, it is sure to 
shut tight with his second attempt. 

We send him to one corner to stand on his hind 
legs, and then tell him to walk into the middle of 
the room and there to waltz, which he does, taking 
the funniest little steps and going round and round. 

He will lie down on the floor and be a dead dog 
when we say, “ Dead dog, Rags.” 

Then we call him; he does not move, not even 
wag his tail, lies on his side with eyes shut. 

“What a pity,” we say; “poor Rags is dead.” 
He does not’ move. “Will some one go for the 
undertaker?” Still he does not move. ‘Here 
comes the undertaker,” we say. Then up jumps 
Rags and runs away, as though he was really afraid 
of being buried alive. 

He sits and waits till we count three, then jumps 
over a cane held in front of him; and he hunts for 
things, and finds them, too. 

We say to him, “ Go into the hall, Rags, and hide 
your eyes.” 

Out of the room he trots, and down the hall. We 
hide something — his ball or a bit of bread — under 
a rug or a sofa-cushion, or behind the curtain, any- 
where, and call Rags. In he comes, and you would 
be surprised to see how soon he finds it. 

One evening we sent him out to hide his eyes, we 
put a bit of bread in what we thought was a very 
hard place for.him to look. In he came, and went 
directly for the bread. We sent him out again, put 
it in another hard place. In he walked, and again 
went, without stopping, to our hiding-place and took 
the. bread. So when he was sent out a third time, 
some one watched him, saw him run down the hall, 
then creep softly back and peek at us through the 
crack of the door, and saw where we put the bread. 
Of course when we called him all he had to do 
was to walk to the place where it was and take it. 

He looked so ashamed when we showed him he 
was found out ! 

- Of course Rags sits up and begs, shakes hands 
with his friends, and he will carry a spool of thread 
or a pair of scissors from one person to another in 
the room. 

It is one of his morning duties to carry the news- 
paper to a friend across the way. Another duty is 
to watch for his master to come at night, which 
duty he performs faithfully, and welcomes him so 
loudly all the neighbors know when he arrives. 
Rags does not know anything about that; he is so 
happy to have his master home, he would be willing 
the whole neighborhood should hear his rejoicing. 
I think, too, he may be a little glad that it is night, 
and he won't be asked to do any of his tricks 
until the next day. : 
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PAPER-DOLL CITY. 
BY ELLA F. STROBLIN. 


HERE do you suppose this funnily 
named city is situated? In an old 
account book. Bessie Stark is a 
little girl friend of mine who found 

5 a pile of old papers one rainy day, 

and asked her mamma if she could make a picture 

scrap-book. 

At first she only cut pretty pictures of indoor and 
outdoor scenes of various kinds. Then she hap- 
pened to think it would be fun to have furniture 
arranged on the pages of the book, and play they 
were rooms of a house. 

‘One idea suggested another, until the little girl 
had planned a whole city in that scrap-book. 

Bessie cut out all the furniture advertising pic- 
tures, florists’ pictures of plants in pots and plants 
in gardens. 

_ Mrs. Stark hunted up a number of fashion-maga- 
zines, and Bessie had a delightful time cutting, 
arranging, and pasting, all day long. 


On the first page were wharf scenes, large ships, 
steamboats, small sail-boats, and row-boats. Sailors, 
loafers, boys, horses, and wagons were standing 
around the place. This page had in big red letters 
at the top, ‘‘ Entrance to the city by water.” 

(Bessie’s papa had to do this printing with a 
colored lead pencil.) 

On the second page was a picture of a handsome 
railroad station and two trains of cars (these were 
found in a railroad time-table). There were also 
pictures of horses, wagons, carriages, dogs, men, 
women, and children near the station. 

This page was called “ Entrance to Doll’s Town 
by Rail.” 

“Commercial Street”? came next in order, as it 
was near the wharf and station too. This street 
was full of warehouses of all kinds, pictures of 
patent-medicine factories, and furniture manufac- 
tories. There were only heavy wagons and work- 
ing horses, and a few men to be seen on this page. 

“Main Street” was on the fourth page of the 
scrap-book. It was a very pleasant, busy scene, — 
shop windows full of tempting things to eat and to 
wear, as well as ornamental articles of every de- 
scription. The road was full of cars, wagons, car- 
riages, and horses. Ladies were out walking and 
shoping. Children were with their mammas look- 
ing at the windows. The picture of a toy shop 
window was crowded with children. 

“Grand Avenue” was a very elegant residence 
street. Beautiful houses of all kinds lined both 
sides of the street. Handsome carriages and horses 
and bicycles were in the centre. Ladies and chil- 
dren were pictured on lawns or in gardens. There 
were three very pretty garden scenes. Two tennis 
games were going on, and one croquet game was 
very prettily played by little girl paper-dolls. 

Two other dwelling-house streets came on the 
two following pages, but were not as rich as the 
“ Avenue,” of course. One was named “Church 
Street” because there were four handsome church 
picture} on that page. The other was called “ Com- 
mon Stteet ”’ as most of the common-looking paper- 
dolls lited there. 

On the eighth page of the scrap-book were 
pictures of old buildings, poor little shops, and a 
very modest-looking church. This page had written 
at the top, “The Homes of the Poor in Paper-Doll 
Citys 

Next came a picture of a park, a grove, and an 
immense hotel. There were many people on this 
page. Everybody seemed to be out for a good 
time. The colored letters at the top read, “ Holi- 
day Retreat.” 

The tenth page showed the beach near the city. 


Of course there were surf-bathing, promenading, ° 


band stand, tents for camping and fishing parties, 
several large breezy-looking hotels, and many pretty 
fancy cottages. ¢ 

This city was so admirably situated that it was 
in the vicinity of mountains, lakes, woods, and 
ocean. From the Rocky Mountain Railway guides, 
Bessie cut pictures of wonderful scenery and placed 
them just outside of ‘“Paper-Doll City,” which 
suburbs were to be seen on the following three 
pages. Judging from these pages one would think 
this dolls’ city was in the “ Valley of Eden,” the 
scenery was so beautiful. There were geysers, 
winding rivers, waterfalls, springs, and even some 
of the big trees of California were pictured there. 

The next page contained a picture of an elegant 
residence, lawn, fountain, garden, and orchard. 
Under this picture was written “Home of paper- 
doll Marion Willey.” 

After this page came interior views of Marion’s 


“home. 


The kitchen, of course, occupied one page. There 
was a celebrated Magee range,a strong cooking- 
table and chairs from Paine’s furniture advertise- 
ments; the Royal Baking Powder woman, Lie- 
big’s Extract girl, and Van Houten’s Cocoa darkey 
were busily engaged with their preparations for 
the table. It was a lively-looking kitchen. 

The ‘“ Washroom” was a familiar scene, as the 


Pearline laundresses were in full action, and Wel- 
come Soap was so much in use that we could almost 
smell it on the page. The girl who hung out the 
clothes had used “Gold Dust,” and had nearly 
finished her washing by the time breakfast was 
ready. 

The “ Dining-room ” would make you wish to be 
there. A table was set; all the good things of the 
season were on it, and every seat was filled. I 
think the table and contents must have been a 
picture of a Thanksgiving Dinner, but the guests 
and waiters were truly paper-dolls: Every doll 
looked very pretty and happy. But the darkey 
paper-doll waiters were serious-looking fellows. 

Then came the “Library,” which had a cozy 
corner in a bow-window, a pleasant fire-place in 
the room, and people gatheyed around the fire, 
reading, or chatting perhaps. There was a lounge 
for tired or lazy dolls; book-cases of every descrip- 
tion that have been advertised for years were to be 
seen there. 

On the following page was the “ Music Studio,” 
which was very attractive. Two pianos, one up- 
right and one parlor grand, a handsome organ, a 
violin, and a flute were also there. On a pretty 
corner stand was a music-box. Of course we could 
not judge of the tones of these instruments, as they 
were only pictures. 

The “Drawing-room”’ came after the music 
room, It was the most elegant room of all. There 
were draperies, easy-chairs, divans, tete-a-tetes, 
pretty tables and stands, fancy lamp pictures, and 
beautiful bric-a-brac of all kinds. Pictures of rare 
value adorned the walls. 

The handsomest paper-dolls were allowed to re- 
main in the drawing-room more than any of the 
other dolls. 

Sémetimes Marion gave a regular reception ; 
then all the dolls were invited. 

When this interesting scrap-book was finished, 
Bessie gave it to the washerwoman’s sick little girl, 
whe had the hip-disease and was obliged to stay in 
bed all the time. 

Of course the poor little girl was delighted with 
the ‘‘ Paper-Doll City.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SPOILED BIRTHDAY. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


portant day, for it was Roy’s birthday. It was 


[ was a bright May morning, and a very im- 
Sunday, too, and the little five-year-old was 


very happy in his first new suit with truly 
trousers. 

“Not make-believes wif skirts,” Roy said, “but 
truly ones.” ‘ 


Perhaps you can guess how smiling he looked, 
and how grand he felt, walking about with his two 
chubby fists in his new pockets. He could hardly 
wait till breakfast was over, so he could run in to 
see Ralph, his little playmate, and show him all 
his pockets. 

Ralph admired everything, and that pleased Roy 
still more. But Ralph had something on his mind, 
it was evident, and quietly led Roy upstairs to his 
room to see what he had found. 

He was very careful not to speak loud, so the 
older folks would hear, as he drew from under the 
bed, where his big brother had so carefully hidden 
it, a brown box. 

“Ts’pose Jack would n’t like it; but he’ll never 
know, so don’t you tell,” he whispered, as he took 
off the cover and carefully unrolled what was inside, 
—a double-barrelled revolver ! 

“Oo, aint it a dandy!” exclaimed Roy in delight, 
as Ralph held it up and turned it over in his small 
hands. 

Naughty little boys! They knew they were 
doing wrong, for their mammas had told them 
many times never to meddle with other people’s 
things. 


Bang! A flash, a puff of smoke, and a terrible 
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noise, and in another minute Ralph’s mother came 
running in to find two very frightened little boys, a 
revolver on the floor, and a stream of blood running 
down from Roy’s temple and dropping upoh his 
new suit. Oh, how they screamed! Everything 
was confusion for a few minutes, and then the 
doctor came and examined the wound, The ball 
had just missed the temple, and dug its way through 
the curly hair and scalp, and made a long gash 
which bled badly ; but that was all. The ball could 
not be found. They hunted all about the room for 
it, and at last found it half way through the solid 
wood of the door. 

How thankful they all were to find it there, and 
not in Roy’s head! <A half an inch difference, and 
the little fellow would never have had another 
birthday. Nobody scolded the little fellows, but 
everybody looked very sober and anxious, and 
Ralph was heart-broken at what his meddlesome 
little hands had done. 

When the doctor had gone, and Roy could be 
taken home, he was put to bed to be kept very 
quiet, and the new suit sponged and hung up. It 
could not go to church that day. 

“JT fink it’s pretty hard on a fellow on his birf- 
day, ’n wif his new suit on, don’t you, mamma?” he 
said, soberly. 

“ Just see what disobeying mamma has done this 
time, my dear little boy. I hope the spots that will 
not come out will help you to remember,” said 
mamma, with a kiss, as she darkened the room and 
left him for a quiet nap. 

“Mammas are awful nice!” thought Roy, 
as he closed his eyes. ‘‘ Guess I’ll ’member nex’ 
time.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


MemoriaL Day has just come and gone; what 
it bora for remains, — our Republic and its bless- 
ings. We offer a picture of famous Faneuil Hall, 
engray a specially for our paper; some of the most 
thrilling scenes have transpired here, connected 
with patriotic appeals. 

The State House, Boston, with its gilded dome, 
is always an object of interest to the visitors who 
come to the city from all parts of the country. 
Our illustration of it shows the familiar front; a 
very large extension is now building in the rear. 

Rev. S. F. Smith, author of “ America,” is still 
living, with his home at Newton, Mass., in vigor of 
mind and body. 

Every Oruer Sunpay is read, we hope, by 
many Sunday-School teachers. If they have any 
troubles we can help to settle, let them write to the 
editor, and he will do the best he can by way of 
suggestion. 2 

The editor is always happy when readers write to 
him with suggestions and kindly comments; com- 
ments adverse to his ways may be kindly. While 
an editor must fall back at last on his own judg- 
ment, still he needs light and hints. Do not wait, 
but send in your opinions, young friends. Tell us 
what we can do to improve Evpry OTHER SunpAy. 


LEGT.ER-BO-X; 


Boston, Mass. 
‘Drar Enrtror, —I have attended the Unitarian Church 
and Sunday School for about ten years, and have always 
taken your nice papers. The first paper I remember 
taking was the ‘‘ Dayspring.” I think I like the Every 
OrneR SuNDAY much better. I especially enjoy the 
enigmas in the Letter-Box column, and I always puzzle 
them out. The answer to Enigma XXIII. is ‘‘ Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem.” Am I not right ? 
Enclosed are two original enigmas, which I should be 
delighted to find in the Every OrHer SunpDAY some 
time when convenient to you. Your faithful friend, 
ADELE. 
[ Will ‘‘ Adele”? please send her address to the editor 
of “ Every Other Sunday”? | 


Every Other Sunday. 


OUR KITTY. 


His name is Muff. He is always good-natured; you 
can never make him cross. When we get up in the 
morning he will run round and ery till we speak to him, 
and then he will jump up on our shoulder and rub his 
head against our faces. And when we are out playing 
he will go to the window and cry till some one lets him 
out, and then he will run and play catcher with his tail 
up in the air. He will follow us to school, like Mary’s 
little lamb, sometimes; but we have to drive him back. 
Mamma was to Boston, and she said she did not see any 
smarter cat than Muff. 

Srantey EpGAr Brown, seven years old. 

PLEASANT RIVER, N. S. 


ANAGRAM. 


A writer and three of his books :— 
Walter Hannah Noeith. 

Masses of mold on Anserm. 
Willetta Stecod. 


Mabel F. Naur. LM I 


LADDER. 


Rounds. — A Bible character whose 
name was afterward changed to 
Israel; to luxuriate; a measure; 
mountains in Switzerland; some- 
thing used in bread; a plant of the 
West Indies. 

Uprights. —The initials form an 
English bishop and author of great 
prominence, born in 1613. The 
finals make a distinguished British 
novelist, born 1805. 


KK Re Ee 
KKK RK KKK KH HK 


THEODORA J. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 


I am composed of thirty letters. 

My 6, 7, 8, 28, 20, is what we are when happy. 

My 5, 25, 27, is a drink. ; 

My 1, 24, 29, 27, 8, chabieen and horses ave very 
fonll of. 

My 9, 16, 23, 9, 17, 80, is a reomelseal firys 

My 2, 4, 22, is the opposite of dry. 

My 3, 10, 30, is the organ of sight. 

My 15, 24, 19, 5, 25, 8, is made from milk. 

My 18, 14, 11, 21, 20, is the opposite of quiet. 

My 26, 18, 28, 12, is what people make at auctions. 

My whole is a familiar quotation from Shake- 
speare. 

ADELE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 17. 


Enigma XXIII. 
of Bethlehem.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


B roi L 
R oll O 
Y ello W 
A bid E 
N evi L 
rol EL 


“Hymn of the Moravian Nuns 


WORD SQUARE. 
BREAK 


ApPaa 
Ons 
AEDES 
Porn 
Arnon 


Charade VIII. Benjamin. 


we, 


GLEANINGS. 


The following clippings are from the “ Sunday- 
School Journal for Teachers ” (Methodist). 

One of the most hopeful signs of our times is found 
in the fact that more than half a million teachers’ Bibles 
of various editions are sold in the United States every 
year. 


, tion is in practice. 


That just at present there is some dissatisfaction with 
the International Lessons cannot be denied. There have 
always been dissatisfied people, and there always will be; i 
but this year they are more numerous than ever before m 
the Sunday-School army. 5 

The living question in the Sunday School of to-day is 
that which considers its form of organization, Aseyery 
good public school at the present time is a graded school, 
so every first-class Sunday School must be. There can 
be no efficient, regular, and satisfactory work done in a ‘ 
Sunday School without a system of grade, P 

We know an ideal assistant superintendent. He is a i 
genial gentleman, of quick eye and quiet step, of persua- ‘ 
sive manner and warm heart, who can coax the most 
unwilling individual into acting as a substitute ; who 
can manage the most obdurate boys; who can keep the 
machinery of the school well oiled ; who never gets 
cross or jealous or fault-finding ; who, in a word, lifts 
half the burden of the management of the aera from 
the shoulders of the superintendent. 


* *& * ’ 
We take the following from the “ Sunday-School s 
Times” (Congregational Trinitarian). 


At a Sunday-School convention the presiding officer 
said: ‘‘The place of the pastor is by the side of the 
superintendent.” I added, ‘‘ The place of the superin- 
tendent is by the side of the pastor.’ Which was 
right ? 

It would seem that the president of that Sunday- 
School convention and the pastor who supplemented his 
statement were both right. The place of the pastor in 
the Sunday School, when he is present, is by the side of 
the superintendent, and the place of the superintendent 
is by the side of the pastor, when the pastor is present. 

Bible characters are to be judged by Bible principles. 

It doesn’t follow that because Abraham was called of 
God to a great mission, therefore he was right in 
lying. = 

A graded school, or a geataaen of classes, means 7 
simply a series of steps easily and regularly ascending a 
from the lowest class to the highest. In all, or nearly 
all, of our schools, some system of grading nk classifica- 
The system of the graded Saag is 
School is best for the scholar. 

Ii has been said, wittsome show of reason, that a good 
index without a book is better than a good book without — 
an index. , 7 

* & as 

“Pieces to Speak” is by Emma Lee “Boviali 
who has contributed interesting poems to Every — 
Orner Sunpay. This volume contains Miss Bene- 
dict’s various pieces, published here and there, and | 
now gathered in this form for use in school and — 
home. ‘There are’ many bright and suggestive — 
stanzas here on different topics, sure to please 
young people. Miss Benedict has a bright way of — 
expressing her thoughts. ne 

Published by Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


* oe OF 


We call the attention of our thoughtful young — 
people to the new book by Mrs. W. S. Dana, an 
illustrated volume on “How to know the Wild 
Flowers.” The book contains over one hundred 
fine plates. It is an interesting little guide to com- 
panionship with the field folk that blossom through — 
the spring and summer. Two hundred and ninety- 
eight pages. Sent by mail for $1. 48. + Published | 
by Charles Souleere Sons, New York City. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools: 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their * cone 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, \) 


25 BEACON Srreer, Boston, Mass 
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